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succeeded had it been carried out as proposed by him.
This is more than doubtful. It is true that the altera-
tions made by the royal Council in a few articles entirely
changed the character of the promised reforms. But
could Necker have persuaded the Assembly to recede
from the position they had taken up by permitting the
king to annul their proceedings'? Nor must it be
forgotten that he, not less than his opponents in the
Council, had intended to guarantee all the privileges of
the nobility and clergy, except their immunity from
taxation, and to maintain those feudal rights which the
nation was determined no longer to tolerate. The
"peremptory formulas of a lit de justice" which, when
addressed to the representatives of the nation, were
heard with disgust by many even among the nobles,
were put into the king's mouth by Necker. It was he
who drafted the well-known sentence spoken by Lewis
XVI. after the royal declaration had been read by the
Keeper of the Seals: "If you desert me in so fair an
enterprise, considering myself their true representative,
I will by myself secure my people's happiness." "If,"
wrote Mirabeau to his constituents, "the king's power
is absolute, if sovereignty resides in him, why assemble
the representatives of the people to carry out the reforms
on which he has determined1? If he only wished to
learn the wishes of his people, the statements of the
wants and grievances of the several parts of the country
might have been forwarded through the post."

So far there had been bitter truth in his brother the
Viscount's taunt: " Much as Mirabeau talks he is not
heard." In the great debate on June 17 he had been
listened to "with impatience. When on the 20th the